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identical in number and personnel with that on the elev-
enth article. Impeachment had failed. The court then
adjourned sine die.

The opposition to impeachment had some latent
strength that was never officially disclosed. Sprague, of
Rhode Island, and Willey, of West Virginia, attended the
meetings of the Republican anti-impeachers and said
they would vote not guilty if their votes should be
needed.1 The President was assured that Morgan would
do the same.2

On the same day, Edwin M. Stanton wrote a note to
the President saying that inasmuch as impeachment had
failed he had relinquished the War Department and had
left the contents thereof in charge of the senior Assistant
Adjutant-General. He then retired to his own home
broken in health by hard labor and clouded in reputation
by his retention of a place in the Cabinet in defiance of
his chief. Not even success in maintaining his position
could excuse such an act. Failure made it a glaring mis-
demeanor. An attempt has been made to shift the respon-
sibility for his action to the shoulders of Sumner and his
other backers in the Senate, who advised him to "stick."
Undoubtedly they did so advise, and undoubtedly they
believed, and persuaded him to believe, that it was a
patriotic duty to commit a glaring breach of good man-
ners and to persist in it for months; but the responsibil-
ity for such an act could not be assumed by other persons.
Moreover, if it was a breach of the Constitution for the
Senate to forbid the President to choose his own cabinet,
as Stanton himself had affirmed, it was a breach of the
Constitution for him to cooperate with the Senate in
doing so.

1  This fact is mentioned in Dunning's Reconstruction, p. 107, on the authority
of ex-senator Henderson. The latter verbally made the same statement to me.

2  Century Magazine, January, 1918.n instrument to produce such a
